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late 50»s are presented. Methodology included informal conversations, 
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and observation of children. Findings show tMt inner group conflict 
is a function of class difference rather than raCe, and physical 
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and that .the school is f undamentally pivotal tb interaction and 
lization because 'as a^ocio physical institution it 
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the quality of bringing together rich and poor. Four hypotheses for 
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'Community stabilj^ty and coliesion. (Author/EM) 
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SOCIAL ECOLOGY OF SOUTH COMMONS 



- INTRODUCTION ^ • ^ ^ • 

^ — ' ^ — - * ^ , ' 

Chicago wa's' a place where people ^initially , ^ f 
^ came to make money ♦ But it fdust also have 

that elemetot in it that makes living , in it , ^- 

- ran ^experience.' Slum clearance hasn't* imprWed 
^ it. They hhve substituted a more sanitary type 
of squalor. ^ It is not a shantytown any more, 
but possibly something 'worse# It is" based on 
^ the mistaken premise that you can create a home^ 

environment if' you give people afl the 
• • Msanitajry" necessities; that you therefore 
« create an atmosphere in which they, feel they 

can live. This is not true. While no one / 
regfets the vanishing of the old slums, we alsp ^ 
^ remember we once had neighborhoods J They have 

J vanished t;po. Without them, th^r6 can be ho such 
thing as a city to which jone feels held ... In 
modern life everything works against the neighbors- 
hood id^ea. Wia^are now a race of nomads. (Terkel 
1969:261) i . o . 

- ^ . * • ' ' ' ' ^ 

Is it possible to build an inner-city community, with 
aocio- economic and racial mix, and have it work? Formerly, immigrants- 
and in-migrant s grav|.tated to areas xi^ich were becoming populated by 
their own people. Nationality groupg claimed their respective territories 
as they arrived^ like attracting like. They established local networks 
of fri^ds, neighbors, relatives; of times, as in traditional tbwns, the 
three were coincident. (Keller 1968) Much of the homogeneity of life- 
styles, values and attitudes were fostered fey the whol^ of the environment. 
Families amongst immigrants and Blacks tended to be extended in structure. 
The spirit of cooperation and sharing was engendered by mutuality of concern. 
Within this' context, a child grew up as part of a whole system, into^which ' 
his home life fed. 

In recent years, tlj^ere has been a renewed interest in a return 
to^ the; old-style community, but with the new twist of heterogeneity, in 
both-tlie human (social) and non-human (physical) environments. THis^ paper ^ 
presentjs the fin4ings from a study carried* out in the Near Southside 
Chlcagc| community of South Commons. The site was chosen because it combines 
the thrjee attributes of being planned, heterogeneous and located in the, 
inner- ciity. The analysis is based upon "preljLminary work, carried out in . 
the Sunjmer of 4973. The original objective was to investigate the possibility 
of doing a systematic, long-term project; thus, the findings may be considered"^ 
of a tentative nature. 

i ■ 

The ptoject has two foci: the social construction of commupity, 
in socio-spatial terms, and Jzhe community as an ins trumentc of socialization. 
In planning living, spaces, the spatial need of people must be considered; 
"these are patterned obstructions that transcend individual differences 

2^ 
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and are intdgrattjed into the social matrix where they occur. * William 

Whyte spfent two years observing the use of playgrounds, park sj)aces. 
and street JLn. Neie/'York City.^ His concltfision was 'hnany people actually 
like the cl/ty .•• arid if they come together in the cro^i^ed areas it is 
often because thej^-want to^;^ [Wjheneyer any sort of decent open space 
l8- proviide<il , they Td.il quickly make it into a very sociable plaoe^^^- 
(1972; 2Q) . ' ' ^ 

One^s relation to his ljmme<|iate surroundings will influence his 
relation tlo' the .larger, worlds combination ^of architectural and 
spatial dj^si'gns executed in ^ common area allows for people with 
different tastes and spatial needs to; come together, -The result is a 
more heterogeneous population. The question remains: does this 
ijecessarily promote. interaction? Does it have any effect on attitudes 
rthdt niember^s of different socio-economic and ethnic groups have toward 
each, other? . ' ..." 

iHie literature on local communities has repeated 
references to the conception of. the neighborhood as 
/ a the province of Children. It is the neighborhood 

within which : an individual •first establishes meaning- 
ful relationships outside of the nuclear family and , 
^ ' establishes attachments which evert la^er. in life wiil 
' be. generalized to the neighborhood' of one's yotfth. ' 
(Hunter 1970:142). ' 

i€t is suggested that as a child grows up, fii^ perceptions ar^, 
to ,an.arge degree, a product of Hl/s local environipent;^ his socializa- 
tion results not only from x;onscious maniptrlation'by parents atid 
teachers, but aJ.so from accumulated imj^ressions of interactions ex- 
perienced or exposed to daily. 

If the physical environment is planned to accomodate a^ioi^ture 
ofi cultural-specific idiosyncrasies, life- styles and people, then the 
social environment can be extended^ to erode xenophobia and/or 
ethnocentrism.. This in turn would create a base :^or heterogeneous 
interaction. If the adults who move into such a community are interested 
in^these ideal qualities of life, and sincQ thepimmediate environment \ 
(but beyond the parental bound) has a direct effect .upon the child's 
development, one might conclude that the child will, develop liberal 
attitudes. The community of influence, however, is not limited to the 
Architects' and planners' physical design. Beyond planning, there is 
the existence of levels '(or areas) of inclusiv^nessjv this is the model 
ijihich has emerged from tlife pVoject. 

■ V • ■ 

There is the planned area designated as the community of South 
Commons. But there is also the planned sub-community of owned 
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tovnhou^es; "of upper-^incoS^e apartments making up Oxford Mall, , 
Stratford Mall and t^indsor, and of moderate income York Terrace, 
Finally, beyond the planned boundaries, there is the larger- 
commmlty, of which South Commons is a part. 

. Originally, South Commons was^considered unique, in. that ^ 
its plan combined architectural variety, spaces for public and 
private life, and ^accommodated a racially ^nd socio-economically- 
mixed population. Preliminary work shows the situation^tobe 
somewhat different. 

V 

It appearsjf that the sub-clusters are the ^ocio-spatial ba^is"^ 
for the direct networks 'of the children ^while the community at large 
(of which Soulih Commons is "a part) is the basis for^^the less direct, ^ 
though perhaps not less influential, outside networks. . , 

' The informalities of meeting and greeting on common spatial 
ground, sharing common 'recrieationil facilities,, meeting 'at the v. 
store, etc., along with the formal activities, such as vlsitjing at 
one another's homes, provide the child with exposure to people and 
life-sstyles, as a majfeter of CQurse. The impingement of outside 
ecological systems (networks) becomes a significant influence as 
well.* Along with morq formal socialization, thede two systems of 
networks are converted into a system of values, attitudes and behavior. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE " , 

• * 

Community, in the old sense, haV'been taken for granted until 
it tegan to disappear — encouraged by the Melting Pot philosophy, slum 
clearance, expansion of suburbs, increased mobility through better 
transportation and communication facilities, nucleated shopping areas'. 
In the old community, infDrmalities of daily life created netxrorks . 
people mfet and greeted on the street^ they patronized the same local 
merchants, they maintained similar life-styles. The network, however, 
definitely did have' ties to the physical space, as Well^ It functioned ' 
in ways which must now be fulfilled through imposed institutions; for 
example, thWe was .a fearlessness in the stijeet life of established 
neighborhood^, where eyes were trained toward the streets out of concern 
for one anol|ier. (Jacobs 1961) CariAg for neighbors' children or 
property has^ been replaced by nurseries and policing.* 

As the childreh of immigrants came into their, own^ tradition 
gave way to , the American^Way. Rugged individua44sm. and the institution 
of the nuclear family took over. Single families became isolated. 
Assimilation (accompanying the demise of the homogeneous community) 4nd 
insularity became partners in the life-style of Middle America. Much of 
this was fos-tered and/or created in the guise of the aesthetics of 
clearances. Throughout urban Amefica, private and governmental bodies 
have created new, homogeneous communities. Social disorganization and 
disorientation were generated in txw) waystr uprooting neighborhood 
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people, who suffer grejit angst, mlssiiig not only social ties but 
meaningful physical ties as* well (Fried 1963; Cans 1962) • a^d 
-relocating members of other .communities. ^Th^se latter "communities",^ 
as their' developers choose to call them, are housing projects* 
They have, done 'nothing more than to herd together a gfjoup of people 
^o share racial and socio-economic'^victimization. (See Weaver 1963) 

The Concept' of "natural areas", i.e^ areas of population* 
l^l^egation which 'are not products' bf conscious^ design, came out of 
the Chicago school of hinaan ecolo^. Growing but of Durkhelm^s work 
in s.opietal differentiation (1933), the approach was to sj;)idy - 

, the spktial and teirqjoral relations of human beings, 
as affected by the 'selective, distributive, and • 
accommodative forces of the environbent. . . These ^ 
•spatial relationships of ^uman beings arje the 
products of competition and, selection, and^are 
continuously in the process of change as new factors 
enter to dis5:urb the competitive relations or to 
^ facilitate mobility. Human institutions and Human 
nature itself become accommodated to certaiii 3patiai 
relationships of , human beings. As these ^spati^al 
^ relationships qhange, the physical bagis is altered,^ 

thereby producmg social and political problems. 
, (Mackeniiie 1925:63f.) \^ ^ - > 

Hmnan communities come into existence as natui'al areas, to perform 
a function. As in a sltm", the function ma^ be contrary to popular 
(middle plass) taste.. The combined unique properties of the natural 
areas make the city an organic /i^ole. (viz.. Smith and White, eds. 
1939) 'The natural community ds bonded and bounded by a grass roots 
homogeneity. Its social configuration grows out o'f * the interlacing of 
personal networks, which induces a sense of cohesiveness. The* network 
nurtfures social and spatial identification with people and places.'. 



In recent ye^fs, the interrelatedness of man' and '.his environment 
has piqued new interest. This time the level of investigation is 
behavioristic and micro- rather than macro- sociological. 'Basic ^ 
to current theoretical assumptions is the concept df territoriality.^ 
Territory' has been defiiled[ by Hediger and following h.im 'Sommecr as an 
area "which is first rendered distinctive by its owner in a particular 
way and secondly, is defended \>i the^ owner." * (Sommer 1969:14, f.n. 5) 
Territoriality is a behavioral systm characteristic of all living 
organisms,' and has four distinct features: 1) claim jto an area, 
2) a bubble (the space immediately syrrounding oiie's integvment), 
3]^ social/kpatial distancing (aggression is regulated by hierarchies- 
organization and spacing), 4) sensitivity to environmental pressure*. 
(Hall 1966)* ^ ' 
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Sonmer (1969) suggests that adaptation -to shared space is' seen . 
in the complementary nat;ure* of territoral'ity and dominance, mien each, 
person possesses his own space, his reasons^ for dominating others 
disappears. The social ijrder i^ maintained through the coiq)lex * 
interweaving of individual ownership^ communal owner sjiip Vnd status, ' 
The need for territory, and which kind^ is tied to, the individual/ s . * 
need for identity. There* are two gertnane aspects to terifitorial • 
behavior: the first concerns what Hall (1966)' terms projcemiqs *— how ' 
mto structures his micro- space,* The individual's proxemiq 
behavior- occurs out-of-awareness. It is a combination of cultural^ 
conditiqning' and individual uniqueness. In' different cultures (andi 
it turfls out, sub-cultures) j peoiile relate differently to each other ' 
and to their surroundings in spatial Verms— fbr. example, the choice 
of hQusi^g, .the. manne^ of atranging^ f^rn^ture, the more general * , 
orientation of. planners \Aio lay out streets and place buildings, the t 
factor of physical proximity and or tie^ to common spaces foster 
grouping!; . The ' community need not have exterrially-imposed bopndariqs; 
they smay be sociaUy cdnser«cted, ^partially, through usage of space, 
(1966) . ' — ' . ' 

V " ' «» > - 

» X ! " * 

^ ) 

» - • i ' 

The secon^ area of resejarch concerns the individual,^ as a member oj a group, 
as he relates to a more externQlly-defined^space^. This began '* 
somewhat as an attenopt to record the beford-and-after situation of 
slum clearance victims. |he neo-ecologists are dealing heri with local, ^ 
sub-cultural differences. For example,^ Rainwater (1966) riotes that an 
individual's self-image is reftiforced by his surroutldings. Residents 
ih the new- style ghettos (housing projects) see^the filth and/or discrepancies 
internalize, this and take it to reflect upon their self-worth. ' 
Beyond this, orientation^ toward housing standards and the needs th^t the ; 
house ^If ills vary along social and .racial group lines, (See also , * / 
Demerath 1^962; Fried' and Levin 1963; Heberle 19^0) , ^ 

Architectural and interior design, in conjunction with the 
Implemeiitation of space, has been shown to affect interpersonal 
interaction (Carey and Mapes 1972j O.'TJewman 1972) Robert Sotnmer (1967) 
has dembns^trated that the furniture arrangement in a mental hospital 
can .totally destrpy the patterns of ^ interaction that hospital therapy 
is supposed to promote, (See also Lori)^ 1956; Parr 19661 Sivadon 1956) 

Albert Scheflen, a psychiatrist at Bronx State, Hospital, notes 
that one must "remember about ethnic differences in ^pace planning, that 
these are limited by an orlginkl- custom of land allocation and building.,* 
which was -primarily Anglo-American and other people have to live in this. 



*Hall's work is out of the mainstream- of research and as yet in " 
its early ^gtage of development, thus it'^is. often written off as irrelevant 
or theoretically unsound (Viz,, Edmund Leach's review in the New York 
Review of Books . 28 Itoy, - 19^8) , , 
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They can qnly change it so much.'^. ,The fact is that peoples' 'special 
needs' are not in the-<nain accommodated." * Mr.. Imoagene (1972) in 
his paper on urbaji renewal in Ubadan (a traditional, native urban 
center) and Sepeje. (a new toxm) ' Shows how renewal failed when^perts"^ 
did not take> into account certain basic factors, such as family- 
structure and ideology^ - that the people ittvolved 4o xi6t want to ' 
live separately (^s opposed to living in extended family house?) i or 
that they^'do not want to leave the siiie of the ancestral home or grave. 
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. There are^ those who argue for the high rise and an eflual 
• number who. condemn it just as strcmgly. Unfortunately, 

the question is usually seen almost ^solely in tertns of ' 
density, and yet density turr^s- into a chimera as soon 
as it" is examined closely... THie fact^^s that density 
cannot be taken out' of its context *or even adequately , , 
6onsidered apart from, such things as sociTal prganiza- 
, * tion, 'child raising techniques ^ the ericul titration , 

devices^ used by a group, discipline (internal and ' v./ 
external), informal brganization, sensitivity to - . 

matetrials, neefl for screening of the^vario^s sensds, 
. , and the significance of the .buildings themselT^eS as' a 

communication to the people \Aio live tn tliem. . 
• ^ (Hall 197L:249) , ^ . \ 

Btack families, time and again have been depicted ad m>malous 
vis-a-vis "TI^ American- way of life":' several generations ^Sfo/ell as 
several Unes of per^sona may be living together, offspring ^officin are ' 
incorporated, the househo,14 head is often a woman a^d the hounehord 
matri-centric, men are peripheral, and so on^ Could it not be possible 
that such '^anomalous" ^orms of social organization are a continual tion of 
traditional life-style, carried from the tribal context to the plantation 
and surviving even today as part o'f the culttpral baggage? Ethnics pr 
racial groups irfiich continue to' maintain the>'basic ideology associated 
wit^ extended family organization and living qonditioni, in conjunction 
with mitigatifig economic circumstances (such as the need to pool resources^ 
have problems with housing whiclji does* not^accommodate the extended family. 

High-rise Ifvinig sometimes works'. In the' right location, and with 
the right class defihitibn, it is higj^ly prestigious. "Tjie major 
diffference (between high-rise and single- family-home living), is you . 
can'^t open your b^ck door and shove the kids in^ the back yard to play" 
remarks one Chicago mother, /which means taking the children put to play. 

find that living in a high-rise actually brings a family much closg^r 
together... I don't want the children walking around the neighborhood ^ 
after dark or running around the building, so we do a lot together^' says 
another,^ (Patricia -Anstett Sun Tifties Sept. 26,' 1972)' . . 
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Both^of these casea^ ref^^eej: the circumst;ance|S of middle-class 
parents. "The high :&ise ap^t/traent appears to reflect white family 
structure, ajid when it naed^ to be built for other groups, ^t should 
be adaptefd" tto,* indigenous cultural needs." :(HaU 1971 A28) Moreover , , 
"the.introdliction of k large grouping of hkw buildings* of distinctive 
height and texture into an existing.jirb^n fabric singles out « these 
buildings' f-or partjLcular attention. If this distinctive image rs ateo ^ 
negative, the projeqj:, will-be stigmatized and' its Residents castigateti 
and victimized." (Newman 1972:102) Jlonceptions ^of the hou^e are 
generalized to the area surrounding. (Rainwater 1966)^^^Thus, for the 
lower- clas&,* the houqe is a shelter from ^tfernal threats, and it 
satisfies needs if it provides enough ^rof^m and littJLe danger. .Danger 
in the environment may be non-human'or hunian. Rainwater f>ostulates 
three interrelated interpersonal consequences: ^) the need to f orm , 
satisfying interpersonal relationships-; '2) the need to exercise ^ 
responsibility as a family member; and 3^ thie need to formulate ^lan- 
^ation fop an unpleasant sts^te of affairs in one's' world with the sense of \ 
home as a safe place, boundaries of safety can be pushed fai7t;her out;-" 
the measured degree of publicaess in the building also contri^ted to 'a ^ ^ 
sense of seciirit^,^^ ' ' ^ ^ 

It is. this very notion which 0. Newman (1972) refers to as "defensible 
spao^":' "....a surrogate fentf for the range of mechanisms real ^nd 
symbolic batrierj^, strongly defined' areas of influence, , and improved : 
opportunities for surveillance — that combine to bring an environment 
under the control •o^ its residents". (3) It cala^be made to operate in 
an evolving hierarchy -"frQin level to level in the collective human 
haibitat — to extend from apartment to striaet." 

A considerable number <^f studies have been done^4:o determine the ' : 
relative impprtance of ecologifc^lly local networks; the d^ta' shoW that 
they are significant among 'lower and working classes. (Demerath 1962; 
Fried and Levirr 1968; Heberle 196Q; Rainwater 1966; Wilner er al. 1962) * . 
"The presence or. absence of a particular ^ design should have a variant ' ' ' 
effect on tfte total social life of a particular group, depending on .the 
interdependence of the architecturally-related behavior to dther dimensions 
of the ^group's life. More specif icallyj we should find that the 
architectural relationships between dT;^eTlings and th6 effects* of such 
spatial relationships on the social relationships that develop between 
families will have varying degress of significance, fiepeitding on the 
importance of informal nei^ghborhood relationsl^ips in a, particular social 
groyp." (Yancey, 1971:4) ) . ' . 

. Furthermore, the range of people from dj^fferent socio-economic 
bagk^ounds who can live togethet amicably is much lower than one would 
^ect. (Garis 1972) Group territoriality is of te^expressed in national 
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and# local boundaries a segregation which reduces conflict. 
*'Becaus6^saclal and spatlaf orders serv^ similar functions. It Is 
n:ot surprising to find spatial correlates of status levels and, 
c&riv^rsely, ^plal correlates of spatlal^^osltlons." (Sonimer 
1969:T.7) ^For example, elites may have larger homes, mBre rooms, 
spatial mobility to escape. 

- i ' ... ' ^ ■ _ ' 

"Sie analysis of the situation at South Copoons confirms all 
of th6 foregoing. For one thing, the plaflned (differenced (certainly 
for Income grdiip^ included) within South Commons and between. South 
Commons aftd the surrounding population 'appear to have a celling. 
Within the cOTraiunity^ fehere is a very, distinct difference 
between the socio-ppat^lal needs of those in the upper- Income brack 
and thos6 in the moderate- inccftaie bracket. Many yf both were dttt; 
by the same general features ^ tlife general area, the housing and tl 
planned nature of the community (including services and institutio 
Thfe difference lies more in ,the specific features of these mor'e 
general categories -- and disenchantment when these fi(peciflcs hafve not 
worked out as expected. All of ^ this is dihcUssed in the next section. 

•Hannerz (1973) suggests that urban analysis must relate the ^ ^ 
'small social worlds (the cultural diversity) to the organization of the 
whole. This necessitates knowing the unique features or urbanism, i.e., 
heterogeneity '(of different "sub-?cultures , ethnic, occupation,'Tjiesidential, 
or whatever); sparse networks (that people are not interacting /as they . ^ 
did in idore hormogeneous surroundings; but are more clustered); and ^ 
fluidity (the constant change in social relationships). 

Each group of the social order exerts, some Influence, loth over 
its own members and through a percolating effect,' upon outs|.jders. 
The degree o^ influence, is a function of the status of thei group in 
question.. Members of each* group are ''tied together i^n a network. The 
essence of network includes the qualities -of size, ^epgrapKlc spread^, 
class and race^ it is physically anchored — that is, certain spaces 
are assfociatfed with certain activities and interactants. 

The social network has a history of usage in the behavioral 
studies. At ^irst, its use as a representation of a complex sort of 
Interrelationships was metaphorical; Radclil^fe- Brown defined social 



structure as "a network of actually existing social relationships.' 
(1952:190) The Use of network"" 'analysis Jas a mathematic but non-quantita- 
tive' method to discern the relationships among a set group of people^ 
was advanced by Barnes (1954), in his ^tudy of a Norwegian Parish. ' • ^ 
By strictly defining the linkages between people, and by finding specific 
ties which reveal their social behavior and its meaning, Barnes, ^d 
later Bott (1957), were able to distill meaning from the in^r-relation- 
ships of the respective populations they considered. The sociometric 
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apipra^ch of focusing attention on the characteristics of personal 
linkages -has b§en used to study clique formation^ leadership and 
task performance (F.estinger Schachter and Bach 1950) Social . f 
psychologists liave used network analysis tojjetter understand • ; ./ - 
communication by pldtting the linkages along x^hich rumors, ideas and 
information flow. * , . . * ^ 

' All. of these studies are examples of how the mfe^taphor of a * 
^social network is expanded and inade analytically useft^. Mitehgll 
(1969) notes ^that ather peopje^or groups not directly in contact withy 
an individual's network may also be influential and must, be- taken" into 
.account. He quote§ Nadel (1957 :16>, who emphasizes th6 fact that, 
what happens between a set of people must aff^t what'happens between 
other adjacent ones. . ' 1 ' ^ 

pilldreni as agents of cdtopmnity organization, are, tied together; 
'In networks. Home and school have a direct influence .on child <Jevelop- 
, ment. Thus far, most soc|^l psycTiological studies along these lines have 
dealt'with the family as the primary socialafeing agent. (Symonds 1946; 
Sears 1957- Maccoby 1960; Bonnfenbrenner 1965; Mussen et al 1963: and .two 
longitudinal studies — . Ka^an and Moss 1962 ;*jyiacfar lane 1938) Disciples 
of Freud and Piaget have concent^rated on the child ^s early years in the 
hpmeK socidlogists have dealt with value 'systems inculcated. iJohn (1959) 
shows how the working jclass and middled class parent each ..tries to develop 
skills in the child wblibh xJould be needed\as an adult of that class, 
\. ' ' \ * . . ' ^ . 

- " There hds been some, though not much, research into th€ influence 
of school on behavior and outlook and thi^ oWith contradictory findings. 
(Armor 1972; Coleman 1966; Rosenfeld 1967; S.tpdolsky and Jensen 1970; 
Jencks et al 1972). ' - . ' ' . * ' 



Where performance deviates from bhat Expected, 
explanation is often sought in terms of deficits in , - 
parent-child interaction or ^ learning opportunities,' ' 
or of misfit between values taught at home and at 
school. Little cohs iteration is given to the • " 

contribution that the school makes by its^ values, its 
learning opportunities, and teacher-child relationship --^ 
school is not <seen as an active socializing agent lexerting 
an effedt independent of that of the home. (Himmelweit 
afod gwift 1969:155) 



Even less consideration has been accorded the influence of the 
^community, aj3 a to.tal environment, on child development. With respect 
to 'the South Commons Study^ the community-as-socializer is the local, 
informal network of relationships. "This includes the differential 
importance 'of adult versus younger person br peer in socialization of 
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attitudes. Following the impetus, of Freudian and behavior theory, 
caiifd" points out that "... the effects upbn a. child of socialization 
by an adult may differ from those of Socialization by an olipr child. 
Interaction with the parfitnt may ^^Tlave different effects from sim^'ar 
interaction with a non-relative. " (195^:687) Two Issues are relevant 
here; one is the general differentiation of adult ^nd youngster in 
terms of status, as socfalizers; the*" second refers '<,directly to" the 
South Commons situation namely^- givqn differences in attitudes .of 
different children's parents, how are children's attitudes toward each 
/ other affected? " - ^ ' * ' ' ^ 

caiild remrks that there is indirect evidence "... that the' 
status of the main socializer is an important detepninant ^of behavior 
toward other persons and .objects.^|. (1954:687) Is the fmuily the ^ 
main ^socializer?. For ^araple, Helen Trager aijd Marion Ydrrow (1952) 
- and^Charles Bird, jet.al (1952) d^smi^s notion of a one-to-one ^ * 
relation between children' s at fit^es and those of their parents. 
Evidence has been assembled t6 show that there is a great .diversity ^ 
of attitWes among parents regai;:;ding. Negroes with a consequent sub- , 
'' jectloti of inany children to conflicting f orce^* withl,ji the homfe. It \ 
has not been' claimed that* the conditions witliin' the home are the ^ 
only ones account^ing for .differences in attitudes between parents 
and their children. Using' as a reference point* the agreement or 
disagreement regatding. the limitation of play activities of white and * 
Negro children, we have portrayed^ families more in agreement than 
disagreen^nts , but disparities have been marlced. ^. 1 

Children who^ say their paf^ts have told them not^to play with 
Negroes 'aife more prejudiced than children who have not been aware 
of outspoken Restraint. If parents say they have discourage^, their • 
children arid the children say they have not been aware of eitner ' 
parent -making spoken prol^^ibitions, the meaji scores of these children 

• usually *^11 not differ Significantly- ..from those whose parents say ^ 
they liaye not 'discouraged play contacts. Children, however,- will be 
more prejudiced toward Negroes if they iassign conflicting roles to 

^ parents i and the parents actually disagree with each other about the 
^ disc6ura|fement of 'g;iapr activitiesi Boys are not as prejudiced as 

girls, except when both boys and girls say they have beeo^tolcf not to ^ 
play with Negro jcih^ldreri. (Bird, Monachesi and i^urdick 1^52:506) ^ 

Jn her study of racial attitudes anipng Black aijd whifce preschool 
children, Judith Porter (1961) discusses agents of attitude transmission. 
jShfe com^nces with the importance oT the family, in terms of internaliza- 
. t^cfn of norms, values and behavior patterns. These ifiay be. transmitted 
directly (through in^^truction) ox indirectly (overheard conversation, 
behavioral cues). However, she goes on to\ include as equally important 
"the commentSv>of peers; exposure to seereocypes in mass media and' 
literature; spontaneous color associations; and observation of role 
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occupancy., ... Although the mechanlsnis whic^ transmit attitudes are 
sljntlar for all ^childrfen, the extent of these feelings £tod the 
: reaction to them is affected. by the "child's psychological and 
sociological environment and his- racial membership.^" (1971:21) 

Of fundamental importaftce to the South Conniions study has 
been initiation of an assessment af socio-spatial design, as it 
. affect's interaction: 'its so^io-p^tal quality (i.e., bringing people 
together) versus socio- fugal quality (of inhibiting interaction). 
Environmental 'design j^laces constraints upon peoples' activity - 
what Perin c^lls "competence in carrying out'eiVeryday behavior." 
The central source of data is people's own evaluation of their sense 
of flbompetftnce ;and objective, me'asures of it, relatj^ve to the avail- g^, 
abilities, extent, quality, and placment of environmental resourced. 
The very process of design is then to be conceived as a rssponsor to 
the stimuli of human demands." (1970:45) ' 

■ ' ■ ■ '. " . 

Neighborhood cohesion was said earlier ' to be a function of 
'tietworks. Children are pivotal; William Whyte (1956) says that * - 

neighborhood cohesion is due to chll'dren. "There are so many of 
them and they are so dictatorial in esffect that a term like "filisrchy" 
would not be entirely facetious. It is the children who set the basic 
design. Their friendships^ a^ translated into the mother's friendships^ 
and these, ,in turn, to tht* family's. Find where the flow of wheeled ■> 
juvenile traffic is, and you will find 'the outlines of the wives' kaffee 
fclatsch routes. Sight and sound are important. When they go visiting 
^hey gravitate towards the, houses within sight of their children and ' 
j^ithin hearing of the telejpRone and these lines of sight crystallize 
'into the 'checkerboard movement'". (1956) 

> - » . ' 

J On the other hand, second- order effects (deriving from the 
peripheral community) are significant in the child's socialization. 
This Is spelled out in Nadel's discussion of "network": "... I do 
not merely wish to indicate the 'links' between 'persons; this is 
adequately .done by the word relationship. Rather,^ wish to indicate 
.the further linkage of the links themselves anJ the important consequence 
that, what happens So-to-speak between one pair of .'knots' must affect 
what happens between other adjacent ones." (Nadel 1937:16) 

If moderately rich and moderately poor. Black and white, tenant 
and owner, are brought together, siich that they share public spaces in 
common; if their daily perambulations bring' them tbgetheJr on the ^>ublic 
walk or store; if their children not only attend school together, but 
share. common recreational facilities and turf — then what kind of effect 
can we expect this to have on the development of the children? Can we ' 
expect more liberal attitudes toward heterogeneity and less fj)rejudice? 
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Studies of prejudice (Lohman and Reitsses 1952, 1954; Reitses 
1953) have shown that in organization situations. Blacks and whites, 
work together; after hours, however, they leave and they go their 
y separate ways. In this study, .ttilliams and Stabler have found that 
children "develop a tendency toward the positive evaluation of x^ite 
ajnd negative, evaluation of Black before they start kindergarten." % ' ' 
(1973:51) o • 

Results froift tests of color association and self-concept, in 
• * Louisiana and in Atlanta, Georgia, <show that there is a. correlation 
between children's attitudes .toward colors and attitudes towards 
tl^emselves and towards others. "Although the data are less consistent * 
for Afro children than for Euro children, we found that by the time they 
are four, many Afro children gathered* the unfavorable attitudes of the 
larger society into tlieir own psychological make-up." (Williams & Stabler 
1973:52) Furthermore, there are no regional differences on color meaning ' 
. test;8. "By the time children are six years old, it is a rare child who does 
not display some degree of the white- is- good, Black-is-bad concept." 
(Willianis & Stabler 1973:52) 

Study Site 

In 1924, the Chicago Community Research Committee formally 
sub-divided the city of Chicago into community areas. One such conmunity 
at^a is known as Douglas. It is bounded to the west .by the Dan Ryan 
Expressway (actually by B'ederal Street), which is the first street to the 
east;- by the Lake, and to the south by, Pershing Road, (3900 S.) from the 
western line to Vincennes and -over to 35th Street. It is one of the 
oldest communities in t3ie city, fully incorporated in 1863. Senator 
Stephen A. Douglass, after whom it was named, bought 70 acres in 1852; 
ten a(:res of this was donated to the University of Chicago, and another 
ten acres facing this to be developed as two residential parks. Douglas 
was primarily interested in developing a middle-class area, while housing" 
for workmen at the local soap and rendering works was also ertttted. 

The community of Douglas ^was close to the Lake, convenient to 
transportation, a major bupiness street; it developed into a fashionable 
residential district. By 1900, however, it. began to decline. Old 
residents moved, apartment buildirigs were built and Black residents 
began to move into Douglas.' By 1920, the comnninity was 74% Black; and 
with steady influx of residents .By. 1950 it was 97% Black. The total 
population of Douglas junq)ed nearly 50% in the 1940 's as a result of the 
Black migration (1940: 53,124 of which 49,804 were Negro; 1950': 78,745, 
qf which 76,421 were Negro). Due ttf the revolutionary housing development, 
the Black proportion^iminished slightly by 1960, ^Hile the 'white population 
doubled, concentrated within one housing development. 

From the early 1940 's to the present, there has been massive urban 
renewal in Douglas. Over 4:he course of a century, it has gone from elegance 
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to slum, to redevelopment. The schemes have been under the auspices 
of either' Chicago Housing Authority or Chicago Land Clearance Conmiission. 
In the early 1940' s Chicago Housing Authority erected ',a 1658-unit 
housing project (Ida B. Wells Homes) , in the southeast corner^ to re- 
place deteriorated 'browns tones and Victorian mansions. Later in the 
decade, Illinois Institute of Technology and Michael Reese Hospital - 
both located' in Douglas - began working for clearance' and extension 
of facilities in their immediate surroundings. The 1950 's saw the, 
construction of three Chitago Housing Authority projects - Dearborn 
Homers, Prairie Courts and Stateway Gardens, anrf subsequent extension. 

The Chicago Hpusing Authority projects are over 90% Black and 
lower income housing, Chicago Land Clearance Commission's developments 
^ are primarily middle gnd upper income housing, and ^ea redevelopment 
"as a^ixture of residential, fnstitutional, light industrial and 
commercial, and park Xand uses." (Kitagawa & Tauber 1963:84)* Thus, > 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission's Lake Meadows was built in the eaply 
1950*8 as its first redevelopment project in Douglas and has ten 
apartment buildings, a shopping center, scttool, commercial Building, and 
parks. It is 75% Black. Prairie Shores, built in 1962, along the 
lakefront, has three apartment buildings and a shopping center; it is 
20% Black. These tx^o complexes have 3825 rental units at a range of $85 
to $400-plus, per unit.^ Many of the occut)ants of Prairie Shores are on the 
staffs of hospitals in \he area. Illinois Institute of Technology includes 
in its con5)lex 356. apartment tinits in four high-rise buildings. 

In 1958, the Department of Urban Renewal began acquii?ing the 30.6 
acres, which make up the site of South Commons. It is bounded on the 
north by 26th Street, on the east by Prairie Avenue, on the south by 
31st Street, and on the west by Michigan Avenue. It is three miles south 
of Chicago^ s downtown area and less than one mile west of the .-lake, 
(see Map 1) 

Two of the criteria for awarding a contract to develop the area 
were "the degree to which Proposal (sic) would result in a Balanced 
Residential Development with Integrated Neighborhood Shopping Facilities 
and with Harmonious Relationships to the Surrounding Community". 
(DUR 196'4:6) As part of the bidding documents it was indicated that: 
"The objective of. the redevelopment plans for these projects is to provide 
for piredominantly residential use, with community facilities to allow 
develQpment of a complete neighborhood environment for families of moderate 
income". (DUE 1964:6) 

?our separate groups bid for the land, including an active gr#up 
from Prairie Courts, the housing project jast across Prairie Avenue, 
that wanted that land used as an e:^tension of Prairie Courts; Fefd Kramer, 
who built Prairie Shores, wanted it for expensive housing; and McHugh and 
Levin submitted their plati, for* South Commons. The latter x^s a'bcepted , 
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because, beyond the baslc^'^of financing and architectural soundness , 
It would provide housing for moderate, and mlddle-^lncome families In a 
variety of residential types. . 

At the time of purchase, the' land contained 181 structures, 
housing 306 families and 224 single persons. Those families displaced 
by urban rene\7al x^uld be balanced out by accommodating others of the 
same Income group* Residents were relocated and ground was broken in . 
Fall, 1966. . . 

The plan Incorporated both racial balance (60% white, 40% blatk) 
ani 8oclo**economic mix (60% upper Income, 40% moderate). It was a 
unique community in conception, design and composition. "I|:'s an 
experinient and a^marvelpus one", says sociologist Morris -Janowitz, of 
the University of Chicago, '"in thatt it Involves planning not merely 
for physical bt^t for social and educational f)urposes As well." 
(M. W. Newman 1969)' ' ^ . , - / 

The shopping/community area .is the focal point, from which the 
residential subareas extend. There .are sequences^ of public and 
semi-public spaces, decorated with sculpture and flowers, as well as 
a "O^ariety of recreational and green areas (see' Map 2.) Variety-in 
types of residence were designed and built for further liveablllty'^ and 
interest. There is limited access for motorized traffic; paths abound; 
and there is a pedestrian overpass to the ppmrnunity center. The latter 
houses the elementary and preschool, hdlnce children need not cross 
major streets to and from the center for school or jother activities housed 
therein. ' 

There are three types of housing: 1) for rent: high-rise 
apartments for both upper and jaoderate ij^Lcome* groups, 2) for rentt low* 
rise apartments for both upper and moderate income groupsr, 3) for sale: 
brick towhhouses. • * o , 

Su|>-areas> or quadrants, have b^en designed for the rental and 
sale residences.' There are four quadrants; they are separated 
socio- economically and geographically.. The soutjiea'st quadrant, Oxford 
Mall, is luxury housing. It centals one 21-story high-rise, .and two 
five- story apartment buildings, all grouped arQug^d a swimming pool. 
Windsor, the next quadrant north; contains a 24- story high-rise and 
two 5-story apartment buildings and is also grouped around a sx^imming 
pobl. Each of the3e quadrants Contains a playing area for children, as' 
w^ll as benches along tree-lin^jd walks. Main entrances face into the 
focal area. Across Indiana Avenue is Dunbar Park, with playground, 
ball- field, tennis courts and Reaches. ^ 

The community mall, with convenience services, supermarket, 
drug-store,- restaurant, cleaners,, furnishings storp* sittingVstrolling 
area, and community center divides the southern section of upper- income 
housing from thg^ northern sub-areas of toxmhouses and •moderate income 
housing. 
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The first tovnhouses btiilt along the northwest part of 

the complex, across from the central mall.. Each has. its ototi^ enclosed 
garden and patior. There is a choice between 3 or 4 bedroom models. 
They are grouped in quadrants, with front doors facing in; each quad 
hajs sitting and playing areas. Backyards face on to the* street. 

Moderate income housing lies across Indiana Avenue from the 
first set of townhouses, and across 28th Street from the shopping mail. 
It consists of a 21-story building and 4 and 5-st:ory, maisonettes 
(2- story towrdiouses on top of each other), which are grouped around a 
central depressed coui:tyard/play area. Apar6nent entrances are from, 
the street, on the west facing the back- entrances of one row of town- 
houses^ . " ' , • . 



The final sub- area, Stratford^ Mall, is in the north- eas.t comer. 
^ contains the 24-story subsidized apartment dwellings fdr the elderly, 
.the newly-completed tcjwnhouses-, and Stratfjgrd House, an upper-income 
M-story apartment building^ ' These structures are grouped around the 
^hlrd swinnii^ pool.' There are play ar^as for the ofiildren, and, seating 
areas (ostensibly fbr> the elderly) are off to the sifie. 

The housing un,it breakdown t§ as -follows; " ' • ^' 



/ 
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South Commons • Apartment Unit /Breakdown 



> 


StudiosV 


1 BR 


2 BR 


3 BR 


4 BR 


Total 


Townhouses * 
. (Conventional 
. Mortgage) 








76 


14 (study) 


90'. 


FM-221(d)3 
(Family; Housing) 


40 

i 




80 


54 


26 • 


- 331 


FHA 236 

(Elderly Housing) 


208 


104 




y 




312 

0 - 


FHA 220 
(Market Rate) 


'240 


428 


202 


^ 16 




880 


Total \ * , 


488 


^63 


282 


146 


40 


1,619 

> 


% of Total ' - 


30.0 


41.0 


17.5 


9*0 


2.5 


100% 



NOTE: 1. Total number of units l6l9 



Z* , Number of subsidized units 

. 221(d)3 and 236 643 or 40% 

per agreement with Departitpnt of Planning ' 



Associated Architects • Ezra Gordon 

Jack Levin 

L«R. Solomon 
J.D. Cordwell 

a 
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Divided up into upper and' moderate income housing, with population 
estimates, the pictbre lool^ a bit different. This is particularly s6, 
^because the moderate income low-rise are^ houses many times more children 
than all of the other housing areas of South Commbns put together. The 
following listings detail the dctual number of housing units in eacli of 
the cluster areas. ''Stage" refers to the sequence of building within 
the time period of the entire complex; ''parcel" refers to the set-off 
atea such as the townhouses or Oxford- Mall --.herein referred to as . 
cluster. An insinuation one might dratg', and which is the basis for one 
of tU^ hjrpotheses of the study, is that an area designed as a "parcej." 
iand built that way xiras conceptualized as distinct from any o^iher, in' 
termis iyf physical and social space, ► ^ " 

The Habitat Compa^, thfe management company newly- formed by' the 
developers, has no exadrt count of people current*ly living in the community. 
TheiT p^ice records include only .partial data from the original application: 
building, apartment .number, rent and name of household head, income. The 
number of children, for example, is noe Included; nor are* the records 
^updated with, e.g. the birth of new children, , change in household personnel, 
etc. Thus, any population count is approximate. By considering studio 
occupancy as one .person, one-bedroom as two, t^o-bedroom as three, and so 
on for the upper infcome; and theri by ^considering three-bedroom as six and 
four-bedroom as s.even for 221-d-3 (in accord with FHA policy, which insists 
that, four-bedroom units house at lea^t f £ve^ children) , ^^he popi>lation is 
estimated at 3,664. ^ ' . • T 

The following tx70 pages give a detailed breakdown of upper- income and 
jnofierate- income housing. The list and accompanying chart of ilocation of 
children* details ^the iigibalance in amount of physical space proportiojiate 
tp numb.er of occup'knts (this Is particularly evident in the case of 
children's play- space.) The moderate: low- rise houses the bulk of the 
•children; without providing for their spatial needs. 



*The known counts of children were obtained from the swimming pool tags. 
Since FHA residents do not have' automatic use of the 'pools as part of their 
rent, moderate housing counts of children are an estimate of t:;he Habitat 
Company. ' " , 
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UPPER INCOME HOUSING 



STAGE 1, parcel 1 



Windsor? 



high rise , 
2901 S. Indiana 



Al building. 

Studios • 60 
, ^ l-*bedroom 120 
2*bedroom 20' 



Bl building 
• ' Studios . 

1-bedroom 
y\ , 2-*bGdroom 

3-»bedroom 



200 units 
22 children 



22 
11 ' 

68 uftits 

7 known children 



B2 building 

.'Studios ; 22 
l^bedtoom 31 * 

2- bedroom *11 . ^ 

3- be^room' j4 - 

7 known xkLldren 



STAGE 2. parcel 4 



Oxford Mall; 



high riser 
3301 S. Indian^ 



-A«2 building " 

Studios , ..46 ' 
l*bedroom 92 ^ 
2-bedroom 69 
^ - 207 units 

^ 37 known chd^^ren 



Oxford Malls 



low rise 

3021 S. Indiana 



B-3 building; ^ 

^ Stud3K^s^ 22 

<l!*b0drckjm .31 

i^*-bedroom 11 

3nbedroom ^ 

\ 68 units 

, ^9 known children 

B-4 building 3041 S Indiana ^ 
Studio^ 22 

1- bedroom 31 

2- *bedroom -11 

3- *bedroom _4- 

^ 68 units 

' 12 IcnowQ children 



2 



■4t 
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MODEBATE 



INCO^^E HOUSING 



\ STAGE 1, parcel 2. . ^ 

York Terrace^ * low rise 

2700 block, S. Indiana 
ITflA 2:^l-d(^3 (Family. Housing) 

Dl '(west) bulldinig \ ^ 
I'bedroom 5 
3«bedrooxn 26 
4-bedroom -14 

units . R 

<40 with children ?) 

DDI (east) building ' ' . - ^ ' ^ 
r^bedroom 6 • ^ . 

^ • 3-^bedroOT^ 28 - 
I 4-bedroon( 12 
- - . . 
\ (40 with children ?> 

York Terrace ; ^ ^^^^ 

mSfl S. Indiana 

C-'l building V , 

I Studios 40? / 
V ;l«bedroom 120 

2-bedroom ^ ^ ^ . 
, , ^ . 240 units / 
Rough estimate: 180 children 
r " . \ " 

Total rougjh estimate : 350 children 

PHft. 236 (elderly housing) ' 
ST&GE' 3 

. ' ' ■. . 

Cambridge Mgnor ; high rise ^, 

',2631 S. Indiana 

Studios 208 
- l-bedrpom" 104 . . 

° ' SlT units 
No children ^ • 



^STAGE 1, .parcel 3 ^ 
=^ Stuart Totimhouses : 

STAGE 2, jE!iarfeel°6 ' 
Stuart Townhouses;^ 



STAG& 3 ^ J - 

* » > » • ^ *' * ' * " " . ■ »• « ,» • V, • 

St^-Jaines Tovmhouses : 



42 \ 

2700 • mid-2800 
S. Michigan Avenue 



30 

2600 - *2700^' 
S* Michigan Avenue 



18 (10 sold & 
occupied > 
2600 Sr Indiaha 
Avenge 



T^whhbilbia totals: 



3,nbedroom 76 . • * 

4"»bedrooia 14. 

; 90 units 

■ 87 known children 



STACT! 3 

Stratford Mall: 



high rise 

2h05 S. Indiana 



A«3 building' . 
Studios 46 

1- bpdroom 92 

2- bedroom 69 • 

207 units' 
26 known children 



J 
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Levels of tnclusiveness « * 

• : z-- \ 

" Three major insights grew out pf the preliminary investigation^* 

^ . They are presented as an introduction to the analysis of fifldijigs 

\ and exp^ded upon later. The first is related to a naive anticipation ' 
\^ tha^^a cooperative effort had beln launched between the social and=^ 

♦ \ physical 'sciences; i.e. that the Spciologists employed were brought V 
^ \ 'in t^ Investigate physical, socio-spatial needs (among others) of 

people who are representative of potential residents, as well as polling 
the perceptions *of local populations. The Staff Report,' of the Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal^ November 12, 1964, J.n its review of the sub- 
sequent! y-accepted proposa^l for South Commons, stated: "...this - 
^ " . developer has included two sociologists as consultants for the duration 

of , the development; of such a program who would consult on the develop-^.' ^ 
ment and maintaini^ of an interracial character in the community." - • ^ 

(6)' , ' ' ' ' - • 

• The two consulting sociologists determined that^ the Jbasic isStie 

"denters pn the. degree to which a proposal would achieve a balanced 
V Interracial contaiunity providing a variety of housing types and necessary 

' comtaunity facilities^ The -immediate surrounding ar§a caafiot be callefl 
^ a neighborhood or a community, at the present .tlme^ since there is not 

sufficient social ^vitality or social integration. Only by developing 
^a balanced community x^th different age groups is it possible to have 
the huuaah resotirces necessary for a viable community. With one recom- 
mendation, the South Commons project was designed with these -objectives 
^ , because it gives important recognition to family t3^e arrangements.!* 

(Unsigned, undated le^:ter to Department of Urban Renewal, in anticipation 
of the public hearing for disposition of the sites for development.) 

. Thus, it was assxiined that they would have provided the arcMtects \ 
with information germane to housing needs (vis-a-^vis layout and amount ) 
of space) and community faclifclties (shopping areas, institutional 
amenities, etc.) which relate to ethnicity, family structure, etc. 
. This was not found to' be validated. 

The second insight is that "the boundaries of the community of 
I' Influence the^ people and institutions influential dn effecting 
behavior or development of attitudes --do not necessarily coincide 
with the physical boundaries of South ConAnpns."* The effect of a commun- 
ity la ^soclalizatiori is still con^id^red to be of major import. In 
. ^ our current thinking, the. plan for^khe study of Soiith Commons is a$ a v ^ 

focal point within a^ urban ethnography, rather than as a community <&to 
•Itself. In the process of developing the methods by.^lGh the community 
could besti be studied, with a primary focus upon the child, it has^ 
become increasingly apparent that' the Impact of South Commons up6n the 
, surrounding communities, and vice versa their interrelation and their 
\ antagonism -j- is a^ burning issue.^ Differentiation of environmental 

^Unless noted otherwise, the basis for analysis was culled from 
informal conversations, off-the-cuff remarks, and a sampling of interviews * 
• with adult residents of all income levels'^^and ethnicities; this was cdmple- ^ 
mente^by observations of children' at play in their home areas, the playground, 
Kiddie Kamp, etc.; and finally, conversations with neighborhood YoutSiCorps 
boys and girls from Prairie Courts. • * ' 



design 'ItNad social Institutions between South Commons and the outside 
Is^ as In^ortant to respective functioning as Internal differentiation 
jLs to the planned coiomunlty^ This has dictated to us the fact that of 
Ixdmedlate concern 1^ to study South Commons as part of an.urb;an dynamic. 

The third -major insight tKafi has come out o£ thls^ initial petiod 
of study is that the differences of class are profoui^d^y manias t li£ the. 
assertion of , territorial rights. Class differences appear to be more 
Instrumental in the ^scheme' of interaction "than race differences, 'with 
the subordinate asserting his rights in making himself a real presence, 
and scaring off th^ other. In the immediate situation, the entire 
system can<,be viewed *th us ly: > v • ' 

At its most complex, it includes the 'entire city of Chicago; at 
ttie next level, there is the Near South Side; the next level isf the. 
community; area of Douglas; then the area of South Commons; anil that - ' 
is further broken dowh. into sub*systems of mutually-exclusive neighbor- 
hoods or clusters, such as the townhouses, moderate income housing, 
luxury apartment dwe].^lngs, conmunlty building, and shared mall. 

/ The residents of South Commons lie alon| a continuum of these 
levels of complexity. This is evident .in their perceptions, of their 
res)[>ective places in the system, and their. actual behavior. There is ^ 
also- the important consideration of the corfstralnts placed upon both 
perceptions dnd actual tt^ehaviors by the- environmental design. Thus, 
our focus upon South Commons is temperejl by t^e recognition that there 
can be no exclusion of those other Interactlfig elements, such as 
neighborhood, public hoy^ing, the larger community^ and the impact of 
city-wide policies. ' • - 

■ . • . p . ' 

Within South Commons,- territorial boundedness has become an issue* 
the architect/planner allocated territory moderate housing was put 
in one area^, ht^usliig for the elderly, is off by Itself, Upper Income 
housing is quite separate from the above two, and in itself clearly 
distinguished as renters and. buyers.. Finally, the public at large ^s 
planned out. knd management has determined how that tefritqry would 
be used; and in certain cases, even forced structural changes in tty^ 
architect's plan. For example, the original 22r-d-3 (FHA moderate 
income housing) plan had ^o courts of .low-rise maisonettes. These 
had been planned to accommodate larger fainllles. After the first was 
built and the units leased, the plans were changed to builds a high rise 
rathjpr than, another court of maisonettes. The company wanted to reduce 
the number of family units (children) while accommodating the same number 
of people, adults. .Management did this for the sake of ease of 
management. 

',He ..e. »K.=H peopU „se ^Ur s^. Ha. .eeo^ an issue as 
well. Time and again, the middle class architect/planner projects his 
ideology and bias into, his plans for housing other people. ''They have* 
encouraged the development of ^tensive self-congratulation systems 
within the design professions. Rarely are design awards based on the 
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cjcperiences of the building's users, c!!r even a tfite visit by the; ' 
>usy panel member s».." (Soinmer 1969:5) Thus J early in June 1973, 
the St. Louis Housing Authority voted unanimously to close down^"> 
Pyuitt-Igoe^? the massive public housing project. *"The prqject,* ' 
hailed as an architectural triiiraph and one of th^ most inndvative 
*and largest public housing complexes^ in the nation wheif' it. was built 
18 years ago, today stands pqcfcraarked with walls of broken andV 
boarded windows..." (TTY<a^Times' 6/10/73)' j ^ > 

,Purt^ermore, these same omniscient sciehtists-of-design . ' • 
transgress basic pirinciples of turf, explicit in' the demarcatrloii^or 
the old-style communities. After referring to' the reaewed housing 
^areai^as dommunities, ttiey assume that the injierent spirit of identity 
Is non-existent. To a cfertain fefent. South Commons, for all of its , ' 
deliberate planning is the modern version^ of the homogetieous community 
of fifty years ago. The major difference is that previously, the 
Qonpiuntties grew up, side. by side, as mutually exclusive enclaves with 
little significant contact between tfeem. - , ^ 

• South Commons w^s conceived by a private developer, who felt: 
no fccountability/^^gOT the how or wh^e o^'f the new project ^ Because it 
is viewed as intriisrO^ the space might have been vacant, but it 
w?is noi unused a dynamic of tension was in the making. A history 
of neighborhood use, particularly by local youngsters j has made it 
difficult to cordon it off. Thete are those who advocate accommodation 
to the surrounding people; there ^re those who want to maii3.tain its 
position as an^island-in-the-city. It^ is^ a complex situation to 
foster stability within %l racially and socio-economically ^erogeneous yj 
conmunity. Perceptions of -^vrtiat Soutj|i Commons is its- resStents run 
the gamut of possibilities. But .that ^otwithstandin^, given the * 
socio-physical locat;ion of South Commons, the experiende of that 
community's children does not reduce to interaction amongst themselves 
alone^i Furthermore, thAre are the sentiments* of neighborhood people 
toward, South Commons, as reflected in their own, and their children's 
behavior. This has been complicated by the feelers Ocompromises) which 
management has extended to the outside community. ReacCions to the latter 
are in part ^responsible for the turnover in population which South Commons 
has experienced since glowing reports were first, published four or five 
years ago. 

South Conpons has brought together people from all over Chicago, { 
urban. and suburban. Many, however, were already familiar with he ^ . 
area from having l^ved there for example, in Lake Meadows or Prairie 
Shores, both middle-plass apartment complexes. Buying into the area, 
however, or renting at luxury prices Is often a different matter. 

As one townhouse resident said, xa^ost of .her frie^nds (who live in 
the north shore suburbs) "think that she is crasy" for owning a home in 
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such avbad neighborhog^, - She 'and her husband^ had liv^d in fiearBy 
\ Prairie^ Shores ; feJJeir family -outgrew the apartment, "but .they wanted 
to stay orf the near south* sfde, since it is^o convenient, to downtown J) 
Chicago. " . " I 

/ ' ' . . ' ' • . . ' ' .. • 

, . > \ Many others overlooked the surjrpunding area in opting to inove in 
since Sotath Commons is not onJ.y cJOnventent,. but also cont;atns beautiful 
new housing* Individual ne^ds for 'la j)lace to c4ll qne'^ own'*, for 
privacy tand so forth, co^ld be met. Upper and moderate incdme people : 
*all 'agree. For *the well-to-do Blacks, living in an apartment or town- 

^ house, represents status aiitong their reference groups. Many middle- age 
and older couples, some retired, came as wqU — apartment buildings are 
provided with amenities and facilities^such as optional air-conditioning^ 
units and laundry facilities. For those in upper income housing, theife 
is the included option o£ three swimming pools, and this is a major 
source of appeal for young ^nd old alike — although, interestingly 
enough, the pools are by no means oveir-used. Moderate income dwellers 
must pay for this* But, for them the appeal of inexpensive housing, 
in pleasant surroundings, has been an important factor. 

All of this is part of the promotion of South Commons as a 
planned community: convenience shopping and services, community 
institutions, a-^racial mix, an4 that -^biguous sense of community" ^ 
esprit d e corps . 'abetted by the community^ center and planned- in areaf^/ 
for social intecoilrse. It is different than many other -inner- city 
'neighborhoods, insofar as normal dangers are concerned, ^cept that 
many .people moved there because they wanted to remain in the city and 
saw South Commons as a panacea to problems of city-living. It remains 
unwalled, by plan not to be shut off from the general neighborhood — 
altEou^h the six lane boulevard on one side, a police station on the 
corner, ariid a moving wall of security men help. The irony oi the 
situation is thalfeSl those very rteAsons for moving in became^ causes for 
moving out. But just as the specifics of attract iqjci differed often 
along class and racial lines, so has the investment of time and energy 
and commitment to living there. The first point was that of ihe general 
area. * 

South Commons Within the Community- at«Large 

The South Commons acreage had been vacant for a number of years. 
It had not, however, gone ^used. Local children abound, and they made 
good use of Dunbkr Park and the empty adjacent spaces. TheyNdicJ not have 
to go out of their way to find this spot. To the west of 9the\Suth 
Commons area are 2t32 un^ts of public housing (Dearborn, Ickes, etc.)^^ 
to the immediately-adjacent east are 529 units of public housing (Prairie 
Courts)^ Just ea^t of Prairie qourts is Drake Elementary School; just 
west of South Coinqps is St". James School. Both of these are composed 
of children from both areas - east and west of South Commons. Thus, 
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for a Bralrle Courts child to go to St. James, he cubs west across 
the South Commons ground; for a Dearborn child to attend' Drake, he I 
goes east across the area. . * 

Ba spatxal terms alone. South Commons is not ap island; ,it is sH: ' 
corridor between the west* side of Michigan Avenue and Martin Luther 
King Drive, dbout «.ve blocks east.'' It is also ^ territory which had ' 
.come to be identified with a group of users, who in turn, saw it as 
their own. Before South Commons was built(, the kids from Prairie 
Courts hung out at Dunbar School (on King Drive) or at Prairie 
Courts proper. There is a police station on the. corner near the ^ 
project, which has been held accountable for the lack of major 
problems with gangs or individual crimes. Others, such as oae of the 
men who taught at the South Commons School, maintain th^ the guys 
in the area are just a different kind than those from other' projects. 
He giVes as a piece of evidence the fact that the youngsters from 
Prairie Courts identify with the housing complex as a whole / rather 
than as residents of a specific building or floor* 7 

- ' ■ " ' . ^ 

^ ^ What in fact are the demographic characteristics of the ^ 
neighboring project? There was a dramatig* shift^in the 1970* s within 
Prairie Courts, the "model" of public housing; tjhich is locatfed across^ 
the street: from South Commons. Previously, the population was carefully 
screened, giving it the reputation of one of Chicago'^ best public housing 
^projects; more recently, the population of the one high-rise ^Prairie 
ES^ension With 202 units) has been far less carefully screened. Prairie 
Extension has seen a sudden rise |.n assistance grants. By also increasing 
the number of single elderly and elderly couples in that, building the 
C.H.'A. has been able to give the appearance of keeping the' ratio of 
children to adtuts down to 1:6 .(after four years of ranging from ' 
1:1.6 to 1:1.7). Todayj approximately 70% of the families in Prairie 
Extension, one block from the Mall in Sout|i Commons, are families on 
Ai& to dependent Children (ADC). , , 
h 

This shifty in the type of families at P:rairie Courts, when 
coupled with a shift in the type of families ^who now live in the^ moderate 
income York Terrace of South Commons (families of which many other 
South Commons people seem to complain), has contributed to a child 
population in the schools which the adults in both projects' tend ^to 
believe the worst, both academically and socially. In both Instances, 
the shift in tjie type of family seems to have been primarily due' to 
careless screening of tenant applications by management, both govern- 
mental and private- business.* 



*It is believed by those who have been involved in this study 
that the screening policies of the Chicago Housing Authority may have 
a profound and^injurious effect on the children of South Commons and 
Prairie Courts. 
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The Chicago Housing Authority statistics on income for Prairie 
Courts from 1^7 to 1972 demonstrates that which its people feel is 
all too true: "the rich get richer and the poor get poorer, 
Except for a period in 1969, there has been a steady decline in the 
median Income of the Prairie Courts population, Ir\ relation* to 
present day buying power, one could extrapolate and say there really 
has been»a very serious decline in income. This is made all the more^ 
dramatic in its impact by the presence of obviously more affluent 
people living at South Commons, next door to them, 

the child/adult ratio gives the appeairance of remaining fairly 
steady over the years at Prairie Courts, but detailed examination shows 
that the presence of additional large families was masked by the presence 
of a large number of elderly and single adults. The statistics are made 
.to look normal by the simple expedient of adding up all the children and 
dividing vj)y the number of adults. When one considers that 39% of the project 
is made up of family units with no children, it is easily seen iiow this is 
manipulated. In fact, 29% of the "families" consist of one person and 18% 
of 2 perspns, whether two 'adults or adult with one child, giving a 47%* of 
these small family miits. Twenty-five percent of the family units have 4. 
or more children. Eleven percent of the total family units have six or 
more children in each family, (There {^re 37 families with 7 to 10 or ^more 
children,) 

Two-parent families made up 36,% of the^population in 1967, and 
the one-parent family 44%, In 1972^ only 19% of the families had tw6 
parents, while the one-parent families had risen to^67%. 

In 1967, out of 202 family units, 114 received no' grants-in-aid, 
while 88 did receive such aid", 119 grants in al!. In 1972, 51 families 
or 25% received no grants, while 151 or 7.5% did receive some form of 
grant. In 1967 out of 119 grants 55% were assistance grants and 4^% 
were benefit or earned grants. In 1972, out of 200 grants in aid, I4t 
or 71% were A,D.C,, That is an increase of 236%, over 3-1/4 times ds 
many in 1972 as in 1967, ' / 



The profile of Prairie Courts Is quite different from that of 
the new complex. By the same token, the median income of Dearborn 
I Homes residents (a fe\7 blocks west) is almost $1,000 less than that 
of Prairie Courts," even though botfJi are below the poverty level. On 
the other hand, there is a significantly lesser percentage of A,D,C, to 
total occupancy at Dearborn than Prairie Courts, It is the children 
from both who plague the security guards at South Commons, 

Brute force is not enough of an impediment to trespassing when 
opposed by curiosity, force of habit, and the questioning of territorial 
right^. For the sake of the residents at South Commons, the central mall, 
with its supermarket and stores, was included. It sits in the middle of the 
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4)nce vacant area, and has provided added incentive for Pratrie Coutts 
boys to come around. Indeed, they have taken over the* front of the ^ 
market and its surroundings as their turf. To patrons, they are a 
source of discomfort at best, and of thieving and verbal abuse at 
worst. Thus, getting into the store is ^aggravating. 

The boys who hang around also come from the other side of 
Michigan Avenue, having a very clear track. ^They go, to fche market or 
the drugstore) to buy candy and cut >ack across South Commons, discard- 
ing^ wrappers as they are finished with' them. How doety this affect the 
South Conmons people? The central area -has beqn disclaiiaed, and if 
people wish ta «it around, they may choose to do so -in their own ^ ' 
qwadrant sitting area. Some of those who moved in primarily' for general 
convenience and good housing simiily dp not patronize the shopping ^rea 
at all. They shop at the market at . Prairie Shores, a- few blocks , away, 
which is more expensive but less of ^ hassle. 

^Beyond the problems outside of the store, the market's manager 
has chosen jto stock the store according to a lower-income Black - 
population's tastes, this, despite a potentially large upper Income 
population. One consequence is more of the poor neighbors are attracted 
for food-stuffs, and another is that young boys come to buy cheap wine 
and beer. Many residents do not take advantage of the clothes cleaners for the 
same reason. One young man from the Windsor high-rise complains that his , * 
wife has been accosted by ''big boys" '%vei^ step of the way. 

When adults are bothered by such occurrences, their ^children are 
not unaffected. 6ut children are also perceptive. South Commons was 
designed with children in mind, so that, for example, it would not be 
problematic for a child to cross ovjer to the market or drugstore or even 
the playground.. But they too have been accosted — and they either become 
wise in "the ways of the street''^ or they go into hiding. For example, one 
>townhouse woman reports that for a year or so, her then nine-year old 
daughter refused to meet her at the market because "there are too many 
Black kids." She has, however, developed toughness and now she will go 
to the store, saying "I'm going to hide this" meaning her money. Another 
townhouse child of^^he same age when complimented by her mother on 
"becpraing so dark" (from sunning herself) burst into tear^ and said 
she does not want to be Black. ^ 

Both of these girls aire from white, liberal families \Aio moved 
to South* Commons because they were interested in a heterogeneous 
community. .And the mothers of both 'agree t^at if anything, their 
.children are growing up far more intolerant than any child reared in 
the suburbs. s 

- Frustration among children in the neighborhood is mirrored in 
those living in York Terrace (221-d-3 housing), xAien they see what play 
equipment and swimming facilities are available to residents of townhouses 
and Ixixury apartments. 
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' Due to FHA regulations, pool privileges are not included in 
aubsidissed rents. Children hang around the fences surrounding the 
pools, after trying to sneak in. Again, it is the York Terrace 
children who feel the pinsh. Tlie pools are a perfect tssasEple of 
semi-public spac6 - they are open to those who live in the respective 
quadrant or an analogous one. It is, however, very public with respect 
;t0 visibility and ajttraets on-- lookers. This has also proved to be tha 
ease for the public housing children. In addition to their turf being^ 
cOAfiscated, it has been enlianced, so that it only proves to be that 
much more appealing. The York Ter^-ace children and the public housing 
children are^ continually involved in feuds with the security guards. 

There are only three guards on each shift; so outsiders can 
sneak in, coBnaitting acts of vandalism in the parking areas and the 
York Teirrace courtyard. This in addition to the petty, thievery and 
general aggravation in the central mall prompted the local police 
community workers to meet with the ^management company of South Commons 
and present a compromise arrangement: namely, that the pool at Windsor 
Mall be opened to the children of the outside community , froja 2 - 4:30 
P.M., d^ily, during the summer months. It is open to children between 
the ages o? 8 to 18. * 

The program went into effect in June, 1973, and the subtleties of 
the peeking order became more evident. Ten minutes before the public 
swim, the socio-physical transition took place. The .children began 
to gather on the grass, while those women and children at the pool 
began to gather up their belongings. White and Black vacate the area. 
Once it is ^ty, ^all of the mats ar^ p*icked up and extra chlorine 
is put in the pool. The reasoning for the mats is not because of the 
type of kids, but the masses of them, and the consequeftt wear and tear. 

i In such a case, those looked down-upon become aware of ^ the 
situation.' The public housing children are no more destructive duxing 
their hours of swim thap the upper income* children. But there are many 
more of them at any given time, and they use the privilege to its fullest. 
It was left to the police to adverti|e the pool program to the neighborhood 
at large, and to provide lifeguards, as well as community service aides, ^ 
to oversee the pool area. On their side, managemenl: sent around letters 
tp occupants of 221-d*3 housing, inviting' them to participate in the 
' open-pool program - but neglecting to add that the program was for 
Neighborhood children as well. * 

Needless to say^ there were waves of displeasure from all sides. 
Public housing people were suspicious when ground was first broken for 
South Commons; the school issue confirmed their initial fears and provided 
a ^new obstacle to resolution. Many of the moderate income people at 
South Comim)ns^see t^anselves as a cut above the latter, and they did not 
want their children associating with the lower classes. The upper income 
dwellers were upset, because they had to give up 2-1/2 hours a day of a 
pleasure they paid j^or (in their rent) ard which had been an attraction to 
move in the first place. And they did not want their children exposed to 
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,tho lower elasseo. Fyrthermora, the pool program vas used as an ^ 
excuse for an ease-up In residents' use of the pool, J^ter in the 
day; ''People fiave lost their appetite for at swim", remarked one . ' . 
older woman. * * ^ ^ - 

To the contrary, others believe that the construction'' this 
year of the third pool has heen iGainJ.y responsible. At ^outh Commons, 
the use of the swiErnaing pools has never been overtfhelming; white, 
middle class people claimed it as their vt err it ory during the day. 
Swimming is not particularly an integral part of Black culture; 
most of the Black residents do not make much use of the facility - ' 
or they do so in groupings later in the day. Thus, it is not clear 
that South Commons has outgrown one or at most two pools, in terms 
of sociability. 

' ^ • 

People now complain that they go to a pool and do not see 
their friends. But there are also three to choose firom» The pool 
area has provided a meeting ground for casual socializing but generally 
it does not go beyond the pool area. And since the pools are accessible 
to only one income group, those (and their children) are the ones who 
come into contact there. Now that there is a third ppol near Stratford 
and the townhouses, a further separation has been fostered between the 
north end of South Commons and the sQuth. 

The Clusters Within 

, / , . 
Thus, the problem of mixing occurs not only between public, 
housing residents and South Commoners. Even within the planned 
community, there is a pecking order, socializing, to a large degree,, 
follows class lines. According to some, the townhouse people look 
down upon Itccury apartiAent dwellers, who look down upon .moderate income 
dwellers and senior citizens, \Aio in turn look down upon the project 
dwellers. * ' . 

Many moderate and lu32ury families alifee moved %n for %diqtt this 
esciting new community could and would provide - good housing, a. chance to 
bring up cl^ildren within the reality of integration \seen in racial 
terms), while adults could themselves involve themselves/in community ' 
life. However, South Commons is a coimnunity distinctly segregated along, 
socio-economic lines. The bulk of residents are upper class, and the 
developer gives as the primary indicator of success the continued ■ 
occupancy of the townhouses and a rise in their value - despite th^ fact 
that they are situated just opposite moderate income housing and across, 
the green from "public housing. To a certain degree this is posMble,. 
because socializing takes place along class lines. 

" The turnover in population has been racial, rather than economic, 
given the division betr/een subsidized and nonsubsidized housing. As more 
Blacks move in at both incqtne levels, resistance to their (or particularly 
their child^reni) crossing economic lines seems to become even stronger among 
the more advantaged. 
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The couknunity spirit is not encouraged by management policy, 
%riilch asks that people vacate the public spaces by about 10 P.Mi 
Thus, street vitality is lacking - a fact which leads committed 
city-dwellers to regard the place as sterile.. It is not prohibited, 
but a pallor is cast on the planned in public meeting spots. In 
Jane Jacobs' terms, one does not have the sense of people watching ' 
out over the street - ^cept within individual quadrants. One mistake 
was putting all of the elderly in one house, off in a corner. As with 
the cordoning-of f of York Terrace, this was a function of government 
policy for FHA housing. If otherwise, the elderly (as in the olS-ttm^ 
neighborhoods) could play the part of guardians o^ the open spaces, 
the play areas, the children^ All stimuli have been filtered out of' 
their environment. They have the most well-organised Jjuilding, with 
tenant's- organizations bn all of their floors. But many are bored 
and. find something* to complain about, because they have been taken 
out of the street network and ^ut into a 24- story building. 

If anjrthlng, designed lay-n>ut,vin conjunction with con^any 
policy, ha^ actively abetted the development of groups within the 
whole. ' > 



• "A question... is raised regarding the location and 
nuniber of 221-dr3 units, since the ?2X-d-3 housing ^ 
generally^ is located north and east in th6 /project 
' * 6 area adjacent to the, existing public housing « 

' projects, the question is immediartely raised as 

whether this .quantity of * 2^1-d- 3 housing adjacent to 
basitally a Negro occupied low income public housing 
- - area could be successfully integrated on a long term 

* ' basis, notwithstanding whatever attempts might be 

^ made by the developers to achieve such a purpose." 

^ (Remarks made la-response to the developer^' propos'al 
• to the Department of Urban Renewal, In D.U.R. Staff 
^1 Report 1964:20) ' ^ * x ' 

» . "J ; * ■ 

^» The townhouse people formdd their own management company^ so 

thfit their problems o'f upkeep are theirs. A m^jor reason for turnover " 
in population is basic upkeep.'*' ' » 

No one likes to live in shabby surroundings; however, lower income 
people have lower expectations arid^are willing to put up with more thain 
tho«e i»ccu9tomed to better. Onk of tRe management personnel has pinned 
down the situation simply: modet^te income housing has to be controlled 
upper income housing h^s to be serviced. ' . 

The people in< moderate income housing have become aware of the 
emetging pattern of a discriminating system. At both the high-rise and 
low-rise of York Terrace, there are vpry tew places to sit. Building 
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managers iosist that there are no eonipany rules against sitting around. 
Yet, the chief of saeuritji^ mintains that there 'is a rule against 
people sitting on their ^oor stoops. And that he has a lot of trouble 
«^ (espeisially with the mode^rate-'^inqgme dwellers) because they ^eel-that 
since they paid their reiii^t as tqjnknts, they should be allowed to sit 
wherever they want. • Thisi is remi&iseent of any ethnic neighborhood 
wher.e people have traditionally sat out on/ the door stoops, feeding 
into the street network* ^ A ' 

*j' The need for^ visibility may be one aspect of their tetyitorial 
imperative. - Unfortimately, York Terrace accommodates many taore people 
than any of the other sub^area$ and gets that much more we£^ and tear^ 
One xiQi^ tenant, in describing her Idving; situati-on, said '*York Terrace 
is nothing bjiit a glorified project.^ There are maintenance problems 
vith basic hjSxxse functioning; it is not unusual that smashed hail lights 
go tmreplaced, elevators left jammed, apd air' conditioning units broken, h 
Some tenants complain that there are few limits placed on behavior; for 
cocample, a ^rough element who are loud and throw things out* of^the 
windows are no.t controlled. ^ ' ' 

, / 

There is also* a ^'disparity in landscaping and decorative statuary 
both' for sitting* and play areas. Tiae York Terrace low-rise accommodates 
many more children than any other housing cluster. (See map of dis- 
tribution) The courtyard where the children play has a large sign with 
instructions on proper use of the spade. There Is no play equipment fdr 
the smal.1 children. Day-care facilities are provj^ded in the community f 
center, tt is not^ however, free. All o£ the m^bhers there work and 
there^are many single-parent families. Consequently, there i^ little 
supervision and much rough behavior *- too many kids and not enough 
room. --The real 'problem, according to one woman, is within the 14- 17"^ 
, year .old range of children, for whom nothing has been provided. They 
congregate - sometimes as "stoop- sitters" or at a concrete wall on ^the 
south side of the York Terrace court. This further upsets neighbors 

and shoppers. ' They play music, cards and .horse around in general. 

% ft * » - . 

I • • • 

/ The community center would be the obvious answer, but rooms*. there 

mifet be rented. There is the YMCA. In 1971, the director invited the 

outside Community to join forces with interested members from South 

Commons and the program blossomed. No one at South Commons was willing 

to work with the* York children, except for the Y,. ^The director's feeling 

was that these' people are separate from the rest of South Commons and 

feel it,' It is not dissimilar from the situation with Prairie Courts - 

those people know they are unwanted. Children pick up on their parents' 

feelings, wander over to the market area, ^ee a white child and taunting * 

' "commenices. 

/ . ■ • ' .■ •. " 
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Many South Conmions residents l^ave been vcty much opposed to the 
outreach program of the Y, because it has encouraged outsiders to come 
overv And pb,t a lEew parents (upper and moderate income alike) have 
taken their children out, ^dLth the excuse that the program has gone 
downhill.* For advantaged families, this is less of a problem; 
children can be taken else^^here. For York families, \rtxdse means are' 
limited, it is a problan. It is a perfect example of the snobbism 
vhich exists Between one economic level and another. Black middle* 
class aspirants at York do not want theitl children associating with' 
public housing children. Across the street, townhouse parents (not 
least of all, the Blaclcs) do not want their children associating with 
either. Oj^e York resident - a' white woman married to a Black - 
maintains th^t the situation at York is quite different from when she 
first moved in. She is surrounded by non-articulate people and her 
^^ildren Qxe as well. But when they go to play with othier South Commons 
kids, for example, in the townhouse play area, they are often asked to 
leave. But, she adds bitterly, it is alright for townhouse residents 
to use her children's babysitters. 

It is [difficult to, foster a community spirit when there is so 
much division^ among the ranks. An observation made in the Department 
of Urban Renewal report derives from reports on other urban areas: 

^ New or 'rehabilitated 221-d-3 housing should be located 
in an area where the surrounding environment is such 
that moderate income families will not only be attracted j 
to it but also will desire to remain. (p«16) 

At York, the people are fighting to get out; many, just as in 
upper income housing, expected "their own kind of people." They 
expected a paradise, having been told untruths^ and now they trust 
few. 

The Concnunity; Its Institutional Basis 

^ There is the impingement of Sputh Commons upon 
its surroundings, anli commitment of South Commons residents to theii 
own community. Anothef observation, germane to the situation, is tnat 
221-d-3 housing tends to take on the same racial occupancy as the area 
adjacent. (DUR 1964) At first, the' ratio of white to Black was 65:35. 
One of the untruths which had originally attracted the population was 
the promise of a good school. 

The appeal of built-in institutions is particularly great ^en 
children are involved; and this is particularly so for moderate income 
pccupants. Statement of Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago made 
in reference to 22X-d-3 housing projects in other cities: 



*In December 1973 , Habitat Management threw the YMQA out /of the 
center, « charging them with, responsibility for vandalism du^ to iack 
of supervision. 
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Schools are a very important factor. ' One of the first 
cpnsideratlo^s of 'modqirate income young parents appears 
V to be the quality of schooling offered. If a rough a , * 

element attends the local school, young families are 
reluctant to move into the moderate income housing. 
If they do mov^*ii\ they soon move to another' location 
if they perceive some real or imagined unpleasantness. 
(DUR I964a6) , , ♦ 

The- elementary school situation at Sou A Commons has been singled" 
^ut as perhaps the s"ingie most important factor in the functioning of 
the complex. It has been pivotal to the shift in sentiments of South 
Co&mons residents, ras well as the shift In the racial make-up. avlray 
from, the original plans for an ideally integrated comnunity. 

At the very outset of the pXdiming and design of South Coi^mons, 
the architects and developers kne^ ttiat the s^ool. situation would be 

'a key issue in the success or failure of th^ development, A well kijown 
sociologist was brought in to pr^are a^ analysis of - the school sittiation 
and make recommendations that could possibly be implemented by the 
Chicago Board of JEducation. His team Studied the population of the 

° Drake Elementary S/chool, which services the immediate area of Prairie* 
CoOrts' and iPrairie Shore*s, Dearborn Homes, Longgrove and other housings 
developments' in the area.' A thorough survey was made.- They tested^^ levels 
of learning for comparable levels elsewhere. The intention was to create 
a crash program of , federal aid and university assistance to upgrade the 
quality of teaching and. raise the level of class achievement.^ This would 
bring Drake School up, to*^ar with average or better schools in the rest 
of the Chicago area. . ' 

The investigation j:ulmina ted in a proposal, directed by the head 
of the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. The South Commons 
school population x^as estimated to be 710 of elementary school age, 120 
of high school age. At that time, the local Drake school was 98% public 
hotfsing Black. (f ' ' ^ ' 

A number of conclusions were made by the study team, before the * 
building of South Commons: one was .that the initial school at South 
Commons should be built in, or at least be* part of the community center, 
and serve children of the primary grades of kindergarten through third 
grade, and that it be tinders tood that a grade would be added each year 
iintil there would be a full eighth grade school; secondly, there was - 
talk of running the South Commons School as an extension of the ^ 
Laboratory School of the University of Chicago with University of Chicago 
personnel; and third, that new programs and equipment should be put; into 
the Drake School to raise its scholastic level, so that th^, children ^ 
transferring there at the end of third grade would not suffer a drop in 
the quality of their education. The forced transfer of children afteij 
third grade was rationalized thusly: it would not be a "lonely decision" 
since a whole class of children would be transferring from the South 
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Commons -branch of Drake over to the Drake Ptoper, and, hopefully, 
carrying one's friends would ease the. transition. And fourth, 
the inclusion of children from other projects, in each class of the 
South Cginnons School woUld be a useful devjlee easing the transition 
as well,. ^ 

The study team' s« letter of Support 'for the South Commons project 
to the Department of Urban' Renewal was worded thuslyr 

Drake School, with 560. vacancies and with a present 
capacity of 1,225 students, supplies an important / 
asset if proper school cotnmunity relations are develop- 
edv The plans of the South Commons developers and 
the Chicago City Missionary Society are bold and unique 
ii^ this regard.* Integration pf the Drake School must 
be accomplished on a group basis, rather than by the 
decision of individual families. This requires devel- 
oping a laf ge enough ]?ool of white families and white 
children who will, on a group basis, make use of the 
Drake School. To this end, the developers and the^ 
associated voluntary groups are planning to conduct 

^ and subsidize a nursery school in the community building. 
This enterprise will- make possible attracting on d grade ' 

. Ely grade bas|;S a balanced and integrated school populatiorj 
which can transfer at the appropriate time to the Drake 
Public School. If necessary to bring about this type ^ 
of integration, the 'developers are prepared: to extend ^ 
ihe age level of their community school in order to 
increase the nimiber of white stuilents available for 
entrance into the public school, (p. 6 of undated, / 
unsigned letter to the Depart^nent of Urban Renewal, in 
staff report of DUR: 1964) 

One of the consulting firms in Washington, D,C., sent reconm^nd- 
a'tions on to Mr. Edwin G. Callahan, Acting Assistant Commissioner' for 
Multifand^ly Housing at FHA in Washington, D.C, after the South Commons 
bid had oeen accepted' and wa^« underway^ 

9. Sponsors' Intention as to "Temporary Character of School Use. 
As explained at the meeting, it is the expectation of the sponsors 
that the use of the community space for elementary school purposes 
will be of temporary duration , (our underlines) The plan 
contemplates the development of integrated classes in the first 
four grades, so as to attract families xfitH children to reside 
in the projects on an integrated basis, both ra^cially and^-^ 
. economically. The plan contemplates that when children 
complete' their initial four grades of elementary school educa- 
tion, the entire integrated class would move into a nearby 
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^ • public school^t. There is physical space available in that 
school now, but at preseht it is exclusively a Negro school 

^ for underprivileged children. Through the process bf moving 
such Integrated classes into that school, there will be a 
gradual Integration of that school as a whole. As a result, 
it is anticipated that, in time, there would be no need for 
the nonprofit, elementary school Operation in South Commons. 
At that time, thd daytime use of the community space for such 
school purposes could be ^discontinued and the community ^pate 
would then be fully available during the daytime for other 

• community purposes. (David L. Krooth, of Krooth and Altman, 
August 11,' 1960:4) ^ " * 

These facts of the original plans and the facts told to^ 
prospective residents and community people did not mesh. In the 
original, plans, the day care center facilities were allocated tp 
a basement area of York Terrace. This is currently being, used as 
a maintenance office. Jrtiose community activists who ate pushing * ' 
for extension of grades suggest the day care center by removed from 
the community center, and put where originally planned, to make 
room for more grade-school classes. Others, however, favor using 
the community building for the day- care program, because they object - 
to the alternative of relegating it to moderate income territory. 

None of the aid and equipment for Drake, promised to parents and 
school personnel, ev^er materialized; this has fed the fire of distrust of 
all subsequent school studies proposed. Furthermore, parents ^bf children 
under observation interpreted the situation to their discredit - that 
they and their children were not good enough to associate with children 
from this new private development §oing up^ next door. ' 

• V ' The implication that local children were scholastically inferior 
to the newcomers, coupled with the preemption of territory, have 
remained as the two primary factors for the antagonism toward South 
Commons by local residents. The time came for the first group of fourth 
graders to make the change from the South 'Commons School to the Drake 
Elementary SchooU A supportive group of thirty to forty youngsters • 
entering a strange territory had been envisioned. Instead, the children 
were split up and scattered throughout the nimiber of fourth grade classes 
at Drake by the well-intentioned principal, who^oped to keep the situation 
dpnpcra^ic rather than giv< the appearance of fostering an elite group by 
letting the South Commons students stay together. The South Commons 
youngsters were physically victimized by aggressive students at Drakej 
the latter* s hostility had been exacerbated by the a^esentment of their 
parents. At oijie point, the situation was so bad thatx^prk Terrace 
women, whose children aljtended upper grades at Drake^ hkd to form a 
human chain to e.scort the South Commons children to school and honfe. , 

^ ■ . / ' 
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The results of this abrasive school situation were evidenced in 
the population change in^ South Comtjons. It was most dramatic in the 
221-d-3 housing when the 65% white tenant population* began to move out ♦ 
rapidly, to be replaced by moderate income Black families. These ' * 
latter families *also felt the school Pressures, and far from feeling 
they mu3t send their children to DraKe for economic reasons, scrimped 
on budgets to send their children to parochial schooljs or managed Mo 
hoi^se children with relatives in other school districts rather than have 
th(feir children face' the harassment of the aggressive and hostile minority 
of children in the Drake School. . * ' 

The upper income tenants in rentals aria townhous^*3 with children 
of school age reacted in a number of ways'. The fewer the number of 
children froA this economic level that attended the South Commons 
School, the fewer new students would enroll, th^. effect became " * 

circular. Parents who had a child going into the fourth grade would 
enroll that child in a private school* if possible, and if a younger 
xsibllng was about to enter South Commons School, the tendency became 
t^iat of not even starting in that school, but enrolling the younger 
sibling in the private school as well* The added financial strain 
caused a number to come to the decision to simply move out or sell: 
others^ who had hoped to stay became discouraged and followed them 
shortly* . 

^It appears that someone went to the administrative personnel 
of the Board of Education in 1971, pushing^ for" the addition of more 
grades t<^ the South Commons School. They were successful: in the\Fall 
of 1972, fourth grade and in 1973 fifth graHe were added, the pl§ri 
called for a school through eighth grade, the balance >etng added dne ' 
per year. The District Superintendent of Schj&ol has not been consulted 
on any of the implemented changes, 'pie Advisory Council of Drake-South 
^Commons School is duly qomposed of community people, its roots in the 
South Commons /Comm^inity Council of concerned parents. They have been 
the most visible and listened to. ""Their concern resulted in a Wieb'oldt 
Fpundatioa Grant to study the problems and make recommendations to the 
Board of Education. " , 

Yet, some white middle-class families have mdved out because of 
the school situation; Black middle-class renters or toxmhouse owners 
are facing the same problem. There are 450-500 children in moderate 
income housing,, 135-200 children in upper income housing; an as-yet-unknown 
tiumber are "of school age. But a significant picture emerges from theM^y, 
197*3 figures: of the 198 children, at Drake-South Commons, only 95 were 
from South Commons. At the Drake School (fifth to eighth grade) only 
31 were from South Commons. And at St. James, a parochial school two 
blocks away, there were 41 South Commons children. Thus, out of about 
650 children, only. 167 plus 25 preschoolers (i.e., one-third of the 
children) are accounted- for. The large balance is sent to private 
schools - Francis Parker, University of Chicago Laboratory School, 
Howard, St. George, and others. 
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Mrs, Jesse Harvey is a Black who moved into moderate income housing ^ ' 
, six months after South Commons opened. Interviewed recently by a reporter, 

^ sh^ safd: ■ ^ , . ^ . r > ^ 

' The developers did a Jbeautiful public relations job 

• . ill attracting people here, promising them everything, 

But somewhere along the line the bottom fell out and : ' 
Blacks and Whites started moving out. Many things 
, management promised were not forthcoming^. They promised 
A school for the residents, and when they arrived, they 
found it only went up to third grade. A conpiunity of 
this type must have its own elementary and high school. 
(Mary Dedinsky "Urban Idyll That Hasn^'t Jelled?" ' The 
Sun Times . 9/1/74:30) ^ . 

^ Thusf not only are the neighborhood people %abittered; the 221-d-3 
^ residents feel like they have been sold a bill qf goods. When the interests 
of their offspring are at stake, parents become far more actively involved 

• and vpcal. Their vibrations do not go unnoticed by the children, who then 
have another bit of information to process. 

• CONCLUSION 

The conclusions drawn from this preliminary study are interwoven. 
The theoretical framework of ^ continuum - of needs and perceptions, 
behaviors and orientations - has been outlined. On the basis of preliminary 
study and analysis, it appears that South Conmions is composed of autonomous, 
though inter- connected, fields of relationships.' The fields within South , - 
/ttommons are segregated along socio-economic lines. Thus, their intra^connec- 
tsdon is is loose as the inter- connection between those of South Commoife and * 
those outside. The construction of South Cbmmons has created two parallel 
situations: one is the incorporation yet ^g ifi L distinct separation of upper 
and lower income within the bounds. o&^S6um <^ other is „the^ in- 

corporation of South Commons into the ^^^aHhjtl^^ Douglas (e.g.,. not 

erecting apparent walls which would close tcoffi^S ""distinct and separate) ^ 
while applying stringent methods to bar the outside from entering. 
Territoriality and dominance are two major elements of the situation. 

A child growing up in South Commons is exposed to, children and adults 
from both within and without. The outsiders are poor. They live across the \ 
street in buildings which are noticeably ^different *(i.e. , subsidized). The 
children without South Commons run with their own; the children within do so 
alsOiT The further complicating factor within is that there is also a noticeable 
difference, and physical separation between rich ajid^^not rich. The moderate 
housing is a small proportion of the whole, with far more people (especially 
children) accommodated. The amenities are noticeably absent. / 

Conclusion : It is suggested that inner-group conflict is a function 
of class differences rather than race, and that physical design ^d landscaping 
reflect such differences and exacerbate them. 
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The lower income children are unwelcome in the upperj income area; 
the^ ebunterparts across tt]ie street (in public housing) are similarly 
unwelcome in the -moderate, dr public, area. The domlnancp/subprdinance 
became manifest in territorial claim?: the aubordina,te group (the poor) 
have asserted themselves by making claims, particularly of public spaces 
(Prairie Coirirts residents re- claiming the once-vacant inaall. area) and-i^ 
semi-public spaces (the moderate people "hanging out" in the court) ahd 
scaring away peojue-'wio rjWe^ the^e, prepared for a positive experience. 
^ - . . ^- . - • • 

A large number of neighborhX)od children, or at least their older 
siblings, were accustomed to using the open space on which South Commons now 
stands as their oxm territory; the building of the planned development then 
dispossessed these children of :^at they regarded as rightfully theirs. In 
addition, they have ^een exposed to the fears and hostilities of their 
parents vis-a-vis the newcdmers at South Commons.' Thus, to a certain extent, 
the neighborhood children return to their former territory both out of habit 
and antagbnlsm, and, also of course, curiosity. Thus, for example^ they 
pilfer food at the (Jewel Tea Company market in the malt, they snatch purses 
from residents i and they borrow and dd not return bicycles. The children 
of Soutrh Coimnons th,eii generalize fronr their experience with thiWhehaylor , 
and become more intolerant (not prejudiced) than their peers. in mla^^e cla9s 
suburbs. _ „ ' ^ 

Conclusion ; the total environment (or experience) must be taken 
into account in planning such "new towns" or especially inner- city commun- 
ities. In building within an already-^ established neighborhdbd, one must 
be cognizant of the. limitsof tolerability that populations have for each 
other. . . ' 
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The subordinate group (s) — those in Prairie Courts and those at York 
Terrace in South Commons — was fed by the hostilities of their parents, who 
became involved jLn the school issue and saw this as yet another example of the 
rich taking advantage of the poor. As parents became mote and more Involved, 
tensions increased.^ The importance of the family comes in at this point as 
the chlldr incidental exposure to their parents* hostility. This has l)een 
true on both sides. As the subordinate group .has asserted Itself, territorially 
at least, it has made Itself iiK)re dominant.^ Parents of the others become ^ 
concerned for their own children's safety, and their children sense this. 

^ ^ \ ^ ■ .. ■ 

Conclusion ; iiie school became fUridamentalty pivotal to interactfon and 
community organlzatlol, because ^s a mere soclo-physlcal institution, it has 
the quality of bringing together rich and poor. It would provide the territory 
for otherwise-segregated fields to come together, forming a school network (of 
activity). The school has withered. Thiis, there is no catalyst for initiating 
ties acroiss class lines. ,^ 

Four hypotheses for further work have emerged: 

1) Persons moving into a community out of the desire to live in a mixed 
(racial, economic, house-type, services ^ etc.) setting would be more committed 
to the specifically attracting features. 
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Corollary 1. , Tgiose who move in for reasons o.f integration (racial, 
ethnic, socio-economic ? etc.) are more likely to move out if integration 
is not successful, than those who move in for other reasons (cbnvenience , 
facilities, etc.) 

"* » 

2) Institutions directly affecting <children are fundamental to 
community stability and cohesion. 

3) Physical symbols of differentiation must be considered as 
barriers to cohesion, both be>tween sub- areas within the community and 
between the planned community and its^ immediate surroundings. 

4) The role of members of the outside community in influencing 
children's attitudes is an important form of 'second*order effect 
(c.f. Bronfienbrenner 1973) • „ ^ J - ^ 

\€bifollai:y 1* T|txe planned, inner-city conmunity is one element 
in tlje larger urban dynamic. 
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